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esearch indicates that 
ongoing, high-quality 
staff development is 
essential to achieving significant 
standads-based reform (Sparks, 
2002). Currently, the majority of 
teachers do not regularly partici- 
pate in staff development practices 
in the United States (Richardson, 
2002). Staff development deci- 
sions have traditionally been made 
by school administrators to meet 
the needs of students and to 
address school, district, and 
national goals in gifted education. 
In this model, teachers have been 
sideline observers with little or no 
participation in the planning of 
these professional development 
efforts. While this paradigm is 
cost- and time-efficient, this one- 
size-fits-all approach to staff devel- 
opment fails to address the 
learning needs of each teacher in a 
district (Richardson). 


Recendy, however, the concept of 
individual professional development 
plans has emerged as a way to involve 
teachers in the decision making and goal 
setting of professional development 
(Collins, 1997; Guskey, 1999; 
Richardson, 2001, 2002; Sparks & 
Hirsh, 1997). This model gives teachers 
the opportunity to learn more about the 
needs of their students, their own learn- 
ing needs, and how these align with dis- 
trict goals and national standards. 
Teachers reflect about how students learn 
and teach in their classes based on student 
grades, attitudes, or other information. 
Educators then formulate questions they 
would like to pursue, develop an individ- 
ual learning plan centered on their guid- 
ing questions, execute the learning plan, 
document accomplishments, assess the 
effectiveness of the plan, reflect on their 
learning process, and repeat the process 
(see Figure 1 on pp. 62-63). 

Such individualized professional 
development plans allow educators to set 
their own goals and increase the likeli- 
hood that intended results will be 
achieved (National Staff Development 
Council, 2002). Rather than a single 
event, long-term professional develop- 
ment supports ongoing change and chal- 
lenges teachers to be lifelong learners, 
designing plans with specific purposes 
aimed at intended learning (Wetherill, 
Burton, Calhoun, & Thomas, 
2001/2002). 


Many districts are beginning to rec- 
ognize that all teachers can benefit from 
designing individual professional devel- 
opment plans (Richardson, 2002). 
District leaders encourage the profes- 
sional growth of their teachers through 
these plans that link “individual learning 
with school goals and schoolwide learn- 
ing with district goals” (p. 1). 

Furthermore, several districts that have 
required individual professional devel- 
opment plans for their teachers have 
received the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Model Professional 
Development Awards for their outstand- 
ing staff development activities. All 
teachers, regardless of subject area or 
grade level, can grow professionally 
through this process and can positively 
affect student learning, including teach- 
ers who already demonstrate excellence 
in their teaching. 

Components of 
the Professional 
Development Plan 

The individually developed learning 
plan has implications for professional 
development in gifted education. Using 
information about the performance of 
gifted children, attitudes of gifted chil- 
dren and their parents, and classroom 
practices can help teachers identify 
potential areas of professional growth. 
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Based on this information, teachers can 
address learning goals in the develop- 
ment of their individualized professional 
development plans. 

The components of a professional 
development plan in gifted education 
should have the following characteristics: 
personal information and professional 
responsibilities, a goal statement of the 
plan along, objectives, activities, the 
intended impact on the students, a time- 
line, and a means for evaluation. The 
relationship to district and state goals for 
the gifted should also be specified. 

The individual completing a profes- 
sional development plan in gifted educa- 
tion should state what the proposed 
results would be. Sharing the informa- 
tion with an appropriate audience is the 
last step of the process. 

Ways to Accomplish 
the Plan 

There are many ways to accomplish 
an individual professional development 
plan beyond the traditional staff devel- 
opment. Karnes and Lewis (1996) sug- 
gested the use of specific videotapes with 
brief descriptions of each. Videos pro- 
vide easy access to professionals in the 
field of gifted education without the 
high cost of transportation, consultant 
fees, lodging, and food. 

Shaunessy and Karnes (2002) 
offered ideas for additional professional 
development standards beyond those set 
forth by the National Association for 
Gifted Children (NAGC). One of these 
standards focuses on the ease of access to 
professional literature. They presented a 
broad list of journals in the field, along 
with a basic listing of professional books, 
including those for regular education 
teachers working with the gifted and 
those in specialized programs. 

A variety of collaborative efforts 
between teachers has also shown positive 
learning results for teachers and stu- 


dents. Collins (1997) recommended two 
types of collegial learning activities: peer 
coaching and joint work. In peer coach- 
ing, teachers observe other teachers in 
order to reinforce prior training in a spe- 
cific methodology or strategy. The 
shared experience extends the training 
through “application and analysis in the 
classroom” (Collins, p. 95). The process 
is experimental, allowing a safe environ- 
ment and attitude toward trial and error, 
which is expected in the learning phase 
of a new practice. Research indicates 
that teachers involved in peer coaching 
are able to transfer and apply new skills 
to a variety of educational situations and 
retain skills and new knowledge longer 
than those not involved in such collabo- 
ration. Similarly, joint work between 
educators allows for collaboration at a 
deeper level; teachers share in “multiple 
aspects of teaching, such as planning, 
problem solving, curriculum develop- 
ment, and assessment of student 
progress” (Collins, p. 104). 

Study groups are another option for 
executing professional dewlopment 
plans with shared goals (Murphy, 1992). 
Educators work in groups of six or less to 
discuss central issues, plan units, 
research learning methods, voice con- 
cerns, and learn from each other. 

Mentoring also offers educators a 
vehicle to achieving their professional 
development goals. A successful mentor- 
ship program paired practicing scientists 
and mathematicians with secondary sci- 
ence and math teachers, resulting in 
improved teaching skills, increased teacher 
self-respect, and increased motivation 
among participating teachers (Miller, 
1989). Similar efforts have also been 
undertaken within the schools between 
master teachers and novice teachers (Rice, 
1987). As in the peer coaching method, 
teachers observe each other teaching, have 
time to reflect on the targeted skill, and 
have the opportunity to reinforce new 
concepts and sharpen skills. 


Web-based and online courses are 
another venue for teachers to accomplish 
p rofessional development goals. 
Professional organizations, educational 
institutions, and state agencies are 
increasing their professional development 
opportunities in widely accessible elec- 
tronic classrooms, replete with visuals, 
discussion groups, and tutorials (Apple 
Learning Professional Development, 
2002; Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 2002; 
Council for Exceptional Children, 2002; 
iEARN, 2002; Tapped In, 2002). 

Colleges and universities also offer 
several formats for professional develop- 
ment activities. Web-based courses, 
classes, seminars, lectures, professional 
conferences, and university faculty con- 
sultants are ideal ways to maximize a dis- 
tricts access to resources at a local 
university or college. 

Incentives 

Dettmer and Landrum (1998) 
offered many ideas for incentives to par- 
ticipate in staff development, and some 
have direct application to the creation, 
implementation, and evaluation of an 
annual plan in gifted education. School 
personnel should be given choices of 
incentives such as graduate credit, incre- 
ments on a salary schedule, in-service 
equivalency credit, a sabbatical, a 
stipend, release time from professional 
responsibilities, certification renewal, a 
substitute to fulfill professional responsi- 
bilities while they are engaged in the 
implementation of the plan. Points 
should be applied for each incentive to 
be accrued and awarded over time. 

An individual professional develop- 
ment plan is a tool that fosters special- 
ized learning for educators. 
Results-based staff development that is 
framed around the personal learning 
goals of each district educator incieases 
the likelihood that teachers will investi- 
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gate topics that reflect their student’s 
needs and will have application in the 
classroom. Individualized learning 
plans create authentic learning oppor- 
tunities tailored to the unique needs of 
each educator, rather than a one-size- 
fits-all plan for everyone on staff. 
Proponents of gifted education can use 
this tool as a means of assisting educa- 
tors in identifying their needs in terms 
of educating gifted students within 
their classes. Data-driven, teacher- 
selected, goal-oriented individual pro- 
fessional learning plans can ultimately 
have a significant impact on the learn- 
ing of gifted students. (g)©TT 
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Figure 1 

Individual Professional Development Plan 
in Gifted Education 


Name 

Address 

Phone (school/home) 

Teacher in Regular Classroom _ 
Teacher in Specialized Program 

Counselor 

Curriculum Developer 

School 

Administrator 


E-mail 

Grade(s) 

Grade(s) 

Grade (s) 

Grade (s) 

Area(s) _ 

Area(s) _ 


1 . How did you identify your goal in gifted education? 

I recognized that my students may have some weaknesses in leadership based on their class- 
room actions and their performance on the LSI. 

2. How does your goal relate to improving student achievement? 

Students can gain self-confidence, organizational skills, and improved communication skills 
through the development of leadership skills. 

3. How does your goal relate to district goals for gifted education? 

In order to become more skilled in communication and to develop personal learning habits 
to promote lifelong learning, leadership skills were selected as a targeted area for use in all 
subject areas. Furthermore, the district goal of promoting student service to the community is 
one aspect of leadership development through leadership plans designed by each student. 

4. How does your goal relate to the gifted education goals (outcomes) of the student? 
Students involved in leadership development gain knowledge in interpersonal skills, com- 
munication skills, organizational skills, and intrapersonal skills, each of which is critical to 
the development of the student as an independent, lifelong learner. 

Accomplishments 

5. What data/product will you submit to indicate what has been accomplished? 
Comparison ofpre and post LSI results, anecdotal records from observations, student prod- 
ucts (to include leadership plans, pictures of students executing leadership plans in their 
school, community, or religious affiliation), comments from parents, and student reflections 
about their growth as leaders. 

6. When will you present this information to an appropriate audience and in what 
format? Results will be shared with school faculty, the PTA, local newspapers (student work, 
not personally identifiable information). I will also generate an article about my experience 
to share with other educators and submit to a publication targeting teachers of my grade level 
and subject. 

Signature Date 
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Objective 

Activities 

How will this impact 
student learning? 

Timeline 

Evaluation 

1 . Measure stu- 
dent knowledge of 
leadership skills. 

Use a preassessment, 
such as The Leadership 
Skills Inventory (LSI; 
Karnes & Chauvin, 
1999b). 

Will allow the teacher to 
evaluate students’ skill lev- 
els and design appropriate 
instruction based on the 
diagnosis from the LSI. 

Quarter 1 

Students self-score the 

LSI and teacher makes 
instructional decisions 
based on the pretest 
results. 

2. Note student 
performance in 
leadership skills. 

Observation 

Note how students mani- 
fest leadership skills in 
daily classroom situations 
to supplement data from 
LSI. 

Quarter 1 

Teacher compares obser- 
vation notes with results 
from LSI to generate 
appropriate lessons and 
activities for students to 
develop leadership skills. 

3. Based on results 
of preassessment 
and observation, 
research how to 
address student 
needs. 

Consult The Leadership 
Development Program 
(Karnes & Chauvin, 

2000a) and professional 
journals and texts per- 
taining to educating 
gifted children, specifi- 
cally in leadership skills. 
Attend conferences and 
workshops to learn more 
about facilitating leader- 
ship skills in my teaching. 


Quarter 2 

Teacher locates relevant 
research from most cur- 
rent literature in leader- 
ship and gifted 
education. 

4. Develop lessons 
that incorporate 
ideas from 
research related to 
student needs. 

Review literature find- 
ings and student data to 
formulate appropriate 
activities for leadership 
development. 

Students will receive 
instruction based on 
research-based practices. 
Lessons will not duplicate 
what students’ already 
know; lessons will address 
areas of needed develop- 
ment. 

Quarter 2-3 

Lessons show evidence 
of suggestions from 
research and are based 
on student data from 

LSI observations. 

5. Measure stu- 
dent knowledge of 
leadership skills. 

Use postassessment 
(LSI). 

To establish the effective- 
ness of the intervention. 

Quarter 3 

LSI is again used so that 
consistency in measure- 
ment is used. 

6. Evaluate areas 
of progress, where 
additional efforts 
need to be con- 
centrated. 

Compare preassessment 
with postassessment 
results. Conduct observa- 
tions of leadership skills 
evidenced by students. 

New lessons can be gener- 
ated that will continue to 
focus on skill weaknesses 
based on data from LSI. 

Quarter 4 

New lessons include 
careful consideration of 
second LSI administra- 
tion and student perfor- 
mance. 
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